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~ REFLECTIONS ON THE ERRORS OF THE TIMES. 
[Translated for the Jesuit.] 
CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS. 
I. 
“For the rest, brethren, rejoice, be perfect, take 
exhortation, be of one mind, have peace, and the 








Vil. i 
Be not deceived by exterior regularity of morals. || 


| oryy: ‘ | 
Tis not on morals that doctrine, nor morals on doe- \ 


trine, are founded. One can live morally good, || 
whilst their thoughts are evil, as one can preserve || 
his faith in a life of irregularity. Regularity of life || 
is not the proof of doctrine, nor looseness of man- | 
ners the contrary. 'The public doctrine of the church | 
is the test by which truth is distinguished from er- | 
ror. Good works can exist without faith, as faith | 
without good works. “ What then? Though a 

bishop ; though a deacon ; though a widow ; though 

a virgin; though a doctor; though a martyr should 


abstract themselves from their rule, would heresy 


|, become truth? 


God of peace and of love shall be with you,” says | 


St. Paul, 1 Cor. 13c¢. 11 y. A salutary lesson which 
every one should learn to have present to his mind, 
that it may be the rule by which he may regulate 
his conduct. 


Unity, concord, charity ; he who cher- | 


ishes not these dispositions, is a stranger to the prin-| 


ciples of christianity ; for the same Apostle tells us, 


1 Cor. “that the God of the christians is not the | 


God of discord, but the God of peace.” 
II. 
Should disputes about faith start up, ‘let us, 
says St. Austin, ‘search for the truth in universal 


” 


by an eagerness to make it out; always disposed to 
lay aside our manner of thinking, if we can discover 
a better.’ We are not conquered, but instructed, 


when we mect one who dissipates the darkness of 


our understanding, whosoever it may be that may 
render us this service.t In our journey through lite, 
an enemy who points out where we have gone 
astray, is more useful tous than a friend who is 
afraid to show us our way.t As for the rest, let us 


ever keep in mind that it is through the portal of 


charity that we enter into the sanctuary of truth.— 
Ibid. 
If. 

The great obstacle to discovering the truth, when 
one has the misfortune to be astray, is that indrdi- 
nate love of self, which scorns humiliation. Hence 
arises the anxiety of those who are in error, to be 
looking out rather for answers to the objections 
raised against them, than to weigh the force of their 
adversary’s arguments.) ‘They look upon them- 


selves in the mirror of self-love, as defenders of 


truth: for it is natural, after a judgment so precipi- 
tate, not to consider the opponent’s arguments but 
as so many sophisms. The thought, that perhaps 
these arguments have reason in them, never presents 
itself to their prejudiced understanding. What they 
cannot confute of themselves, they imagine can be 
confuted by others more enlightened. ‘Thus they 
persevere in their error. 
IV. 

The man, who, in the course of discussion, yields 
to the truth, which he is made to see, can say to his 
opponent, what a Luciferian once said to an ortho- 
dox disputant, as related by St. Jerome in his dia- 
logues.|| «Think not that you alone enjoy the vie- 
tory: you have no doubt overcome me ; but I have 
achieved a victory over my own error.” In effect, 
if one is conquered in yielding to the known truth, 
he, on the other hand, enjoys the glory of a victory 
over that self-love, which is attached to error. 

V. 

Look with an unjaundiced eye on the troubles 
which have sometimes agitated the church; they 
are the unquestionable marks of a feeble or very 
languishing faith ; every man should be a soldier in a 
common cause. "This laxity in faith is “ that wisdom 
of the flesh which is an enemy to God.” St. Paul, 
Rom. I cap. “He that is not with me is against 
me; and he that gathereth not with me scattereth,” 
are the words of eternal life. Luke, cap. II, v. 23. 

VI. 


What part, it may be asked, should christian Ca- 
tholics take, when some individuals separate them- 
selves from the communion of the universal faith. 
Tis, says St. Vincent of Lerins, “to prefer the 
health of the entire body to a corrupted or mortified 
limb : follow universality in matters of faith. Vine. 
Ler. Commonit. cap. 4. 

t. Aug. lib. 1 de Tuint. 

t. Cypr. Epist. 72. 

t. Aug. Epist. 28 ad Hieron. 

st. Aug. de natura and gratia contra Pelag. 
| Dial. adversus Luciferianos, tom. 4. 
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Is it by the person we are to judge 


‘of faith, or by faith that we are to appreciate the 


de priese. cap. 3. 


person? Ile wants wisdom, who wants faith: he 
is insignificant who is not a christian.” ‘Tertul. lib. 


Spirit, knowledge, or talent, are no proof of the | 
sentiments of the mind. "The greatest men may fall 
into the greatest errors. ‘The sun has sometimes its 
eclipses.* ‘Think not, my brethren, says St. Au- 


|gustine to his flock, that heresies will ever be the | 


production of low minds: no, itis men of genius 
who are alw ays so unfortunate as to produce them. 


|The church never ceases bewailing the fall of the 
austere and learned Tertullian, nor the error of the 


peace*—not by endeavors to force conviction ; but | illustrious Origen.”"4 


we | 
| 


St. Jerom. in Ozeam. cap. 10. 
+ St. Aug. in Psal. 124. 





ITHE PLEASURES OF RELIGION. 


,who is only acquainted with the pleasures of the 


Thou didst drive from my heart those false’ pleasures, and 
thou didst take their place, thou whe surpassest in sweet- 
ness all. delioht.—Conf. B. 9, e.1, 

By what a wonderful exchange did God replace 


/in the heart of Augustine those pleasures of the flesh, 


| life. 


which he so much dreaded to renounce ? how did a 


privation that seemed to him so painful, become to 


him all at once a subject of the swectest and most 
lively joy?) Hle teaches us it himself. [t is, that, 
at the instant of his conversion, God took possession 
of his soul, and overflowed it with pure and celestial 


pleasures, in comparison of which the sensualities || 
the accomplishment of his duties. 


of the flesh are not only insipid, but odious and in- 
supportable. A witness of this weight well deserves | 
to be credited:on his word. 

It is then true that God has an infinite sufficiency | 
to indemnify those who sacrifice for his sake all the 
vain joys of this world. Could we doubt of it, if we | 
would reflect for a moment, if we would refer it to 
all converted sinners withont exception, to all the 
saints, to Jesus Christ himself, who so often assures 
us of it in his gospel?) But we are unwilling to 
agree toit, because we have not experienced it. He 


senses, and whose soul is totally immersed in mat- 


ter, cannot comprehend that there are other plea- || 


sures of a superior order, pleasures that are analo- 
gous to the soul, and spiritual like it. He feels the 
loss which he is going to sustain, and he has no 
idea of the happiness that is promised him. This 
makes him hesitate, and induces him to consider 
that life to be a sorrowful and sad one, in which all 
the sweets are confined to the mind, and nothing 1s 
cranted to the body. 

But let us reason a little ; let us see if we cannot 
supply the deficiency of experience in this carnal 
man, by sure and solid principles. Who is the au- 
thor of those pleasures which are tasted through the 
channel of the senses-? It can be no other than 
God. It is he who produces them in the soul: for 
the soul that enjoys them is purely passive on those 
occasions, and matter cannot be the cause of them. 
He is a bad philosopher who does not agree to this. | 
For what purpose has God established those plea- 
surable sensations? For the propagation of the 
human species; for the preservation of this mortal 
They are so many means which the Creator | 
employs to facilitate to man the exercise of his di- 
verse animal functions. He has these sensations in 
common with beasts, in whom God produces them 
for the same ends. 

From hence it follows that we either must con- 


‘found him with other animals, or be forced to ac- 


knowledge that there are pleasures for him of ano- 
ther nature, pleasures which are peculiar to him, 
and which he is capable of enjoying even in this life. 
They are those that belong to him in quality of an 
intelligent and free being, susceptible of notions, of | 


sentiments, and of moral actions. 'These pleasures ' 


| 
| 
ee ! ; 
| of growing weak with age, they daily acquire new 
| 
} 
| 
| 


do not alienate reason like those of the senses: on 
the contrary, they purify and perfect‘it: instead of 
levelling man with the brute, they ennoble him, and 
raise him above himself, equalling him to pure spir- 
its, though subject to a mortal body. Even profane 
philosophy has discovered those pleasures, and has 
placed them without comparison above those that 
are sensual. Should any one doubt of this, let him 
only read the Philetes of Plato. 

But among the pleasures which reason claims to 
itself, which are the most elevated and the most de- 
lightful? ‘Those, without dispute, that arise from 
a commerce of man with God; for it is evident, 
that if God has annexed such pleasing sensations to 
certain relations of the human body with other bo- 

dies, he must have annexed, not sensations but sen- 


| iments incomparably more pleasing, more delicious, 
| more vivid and intimate to the immediate relations 


VILL. 1! 


between the soul and himself. The first relations 
have only for object the animal life: the object of 
the second is the life of the soul itself: a life which 
it holds from God, and which its unison with God 
can alone entertain: ‘The end of the former is tran- 
sitory, subordinate, and-of the lowest clasg; the end 
of the latter must subsist as long as God and the 
/soul subsist: it is the end of man by excellence: and 
it holds the first rank among all the others, which, 
}in regard to it, are only means. 

Finally, there is no natural proportion between 

the soul and the body; these two substances are not 
| made for each other; and they are only united by @ 
free design of God. ‘The sensations which the soul 
| receives on account of the body, are like foreign to 

it; they stop at the surface, and have no proper vir- 

tue to render it happy. On the contrary, there is 
can essential analogy between the soul and God, who, 
| notwithstanding the distance from finite and infinite, 
| are two spiritual intelligent substances, of which the 
one is evidently made to know and to love the other, 
‘and to taste in this knowledge and in this love a 
| satisfaction, a joy, that is its felicity. 

Things being so, it is easy for every man who 
consults his reason to comprehend that the true 
pleasures of man here below are in the service of 

| God, in the practice of religion, in the testimony of 
a good conscience, in the peace that accompanies 
These pleasures 
| are neither sensible nor turbulent ; but they are tran- 
| quil, profound, and are tasted in the inmost of the 
| soul; they never occasion regret, disgust, or satiety 5 
they always subsist, and without interruption, even 
among the accidents and evils of this life. Instead 


vigor; and they are never more active, more vivid, 
more consoling than at the hour of death, when all 
| other pleasures forsake us. 

Such are the pleasures of every true christian. Such 
}and much greater still are those of the saints, who, 
‘like Augustine, embrace the evangelical counsels, 
and renounce all to follow Jesus Christ. Their in- 
terior delights increase in proportion as they study 
to imitate more perfectly this divine model, to carry 
their cross, to die to themselves, to depend in all 
things upon grace, and to combat the motions of 
nature. Let libertines blaspheme as much as they 
will that whieh they are ignorant of; let sensual 
men conceive no other pleasures than those which 
tickle the soul through the organs of the body ; let 
loose and imperfect christians groan under the yoke 
of the Lord, and let them find it to be heavy ; it is 


a truth asserted in the gospel, confirmed by expe-) 


rience and avowed by reason, that the only happi- 
ness of man in this life is in the observance of the 
law of God, in the conformity of his will to that of 
God; and that the more this conformity is entire, 
the more perfect also is his happiness. Mar God, 
says Scripture, and observe his commandments ; for 
in this is the whole man. Uf this be the whole man, 
it is the whole philosophy. 

Tur Trarrists.—The dark and gloomy clouds 
which hung over the poor Trappists have been al- 
‘ready most dispelled by the vivifying rays of the sun 
of Irish beneficence! They have found a “ home 

and a country” in the land of their fathers, and the 
fervent. prayers of the disciples of St. Bruno are 
| daily offered at the Throne of Grace for the health, 


happiness and prosperity of the people of Ireland. 


‘The hitherto barren mountain and morass on which 
‘they are located, has already assumed a garb of the 
‘most beautiful verdure; the persevering hand of 
| skilful cultiyation has, indeed, affected an almost 
‘magical alteration in this once cheerless desert ! 
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Those necessaries essential to human existence are | lowest of its servants to the highest, the reason was! that so mdny courageous Chrysostoms, divested 


now being raised from the unprofitable moor, and | because all Christendom “was equally in want. But | themselves of the title which was their 


the fir tree and mountain ash are rearing their luxu- || it would be unreasonable to require that the clergy 


riant heads, where the sterile rock and heath were 
before visible.— Tipperary Free Press. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE BISHOP 

TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT BALTIMORE. 
Wednesday morning the venerable Bisnor left here 
National Council—He was in perfect health and 
raordinarily good spirits. At this we need not wonder, 
when we consider the object of his journey, and the person 
who was to perform it. He was going, for the advancement 
of the Christian Religion, to meet, and sit in council, for 
some weeks, with the most learned and most sanctified body 
of men to be found in the new world: that body of men 
whom “ God has placed as Rulers of his Church.” As to 
himself, what share of consolation may he not reap from its 
proceedings, when he considers that, in his infant Diocess, 
(in which, but a few years back, there was only the solitary 
Church of the Holy Cross) on the morning of his departure 
he had given his.mission to the twenty fifth priest in the 
Diocess of New England. ‘There are two and twenty 
churches to be attended. Since the first of June, this pow- 
erful Promoter of Religion, has appointed eight priests to 
different missions in his Diocess. 

He was accompanied in his journey, as far as Baltimore, 
by a young Lady of one of the oldest and most respectable 
families in Boston; herself possessing every attainment 


that could charm this world, and renouncing every thing, to | 


go to Emmettsburg, to become a Sister or Cuariry. 


DEATH OF A SISTER OF CHARITY. 

The Sisters of Charity in St. Louis, Missouri, have re- 
cently sustained a great loss in the death of one of their 
most efficient members. Sister Emmuia Ann Picott, 2 
native of Ireland, after having devoted upwards of ten 
years to works of charity, succumbed at last under the 
weight of her uninterrupted labors for the relief of suffer- 


ing humanity. She exchanged this life for an ever blissful 


existence on the 9th ult., aged about 35 years. 

While the destroying angel was carrying his devastations 
into the bosom of so many families in St. Louis, and the 
homeless found a shelter under the wings of christian cha- 
rity, this incomparable Lady braved every danger to which, 
by the nature of her profession, she was exposed within the 
walls of the Hospital. Day and night she waited on the 
Cholera-patients and nursed them with atruly sisterly care. 
The week previous to her death, she attended three poor 
persons, perhaps of all those who were entrusted to her 
care, the most violently attacked, and the most loathsome ; 
and it is probable, that at the side of their death-bed, she 
inhaled the contagion. Her attack was as quick as a flash 
of lightning. Having felt no memonitory symptoms, she 
was suddenly seized with all the frightful signs of the col- 
lapsed stage of the disease. Healthy and cheerful at 9 
o’clock in the morning, she had closed her life of Charity at 
7 in the evening. 

When we consider that she was snatched away in the 
vigor of her age, we may well exclaim, ‘ that all the glory 
of human flesh is as the flower of the field.’ But when we 
view the immense fruits of her labors, we may also add— 

Short was her life, when we compute its hours ; 
But long enough, since deck’d with virtue’s flowers. 





HIERARCHY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 
(Concluded. ) 

Let us not forget in the description of this hier- 
archy, which St. Jerome compares to that of the 
angels, the modes in which christianity displayed its 
wisdom and its fortitude, we mean councils and per- 
secutions. ‘Call to mind,” says La Bruyere, “ call 
to mind that first, that grand council, where the fa- 
thers who composed it were each remarkable for 
some mutilated member, or for the scars left upon 
them by the violence of persecution: they seemed 
to derive from their wounds a right to sit in that 
general assembly of the whole church.” 

We have thus sketched an outline of the apos- 
tolical hierarchy, add to this the regular clergy, of 
which we shall presently speak, and you will have 
the whole church of Jesus Christ. We will venture 
to assert, that no other religion upon earth, ever 
exhibited such a system of benevolence, prudence 
and foresight, of energy and mildness, of moral and 
religious laws. Nothing is more wisely instituted 
than those circles, which commencing with the 
meanest village clerk, keep continually rising up to 
the pontifical throne which they support, and by 
which they are crowned. The church thus afforded 
relief, by its different degrees, for all our wants and 
all our distresses: arts, letters, sciences, legislation, 
politics, illustrious men of all classes, institutions, 
literary, civil, and religious foundations for humani- 
ty—all these important benefits we derived from the 


higher ranks of the hieratchy, while the blessings of ‘prelate preach in some obscure retreat the love of 


charity and morality were diffused by the subordi- 
nate degrees among the inferior classes of the peo- 
ple. If the church of old was indigent from the 


should remain poor, when opulence was increasing 


all around them. They would then have lost all || perity, the splendor of twelve years of ady 
consideration ; certain classes with whom they could | the peace of their flock. 
no longer have associated, would have withdrawn || 


themselves from their moral authority. 


| 


The head | were indebted for the relics of morality 
of the church was a prince that he might be able to | still to be found among the lower cla 


becge afflicti 
their glory, at the mere word of the Bleed ore 


Church; happy to sacrifice with their former pros- 
ersity to 


As to the inferior clergy, it was to them that we 
which were 


sses both jn the 


| speak to princes; the bishops, placed upon an equal || cities and in the country. The peasant without re 


footing with the nobles, durst instruct them in their || ligion is a ferocious animal ; he knows not the curbs 
duties ; the priests, secular and regular, being raised || 
, above the necessities of life, mingled with the rich, | 


/whose manners they refined; and the humble cu- | 


rate dwelt among the poor, whom he was destined 
‘to relieve by his bounty and to console by his ex- 
ample. 

Not but that the lowest of ecclesiastics was just 


as capable of instructing the great and recalling | 


‘them to virtue ; but he could neither follow them in 
' . . - ° . 
their habits of life like the superior clergy, nor ad- 


dress them in a language which they would perfect- | 


ly have understood. Even the consideration which 
he did enjoy, he derived in part from the higher or- 
ders of the church. 


the distressed may obtain relief. 

In short, there is nothing so beautiful in the his- 
tory of civil and religious institutions, as what re- 
lates to the authority, the duties and the investiture 
of the prelate among the christians. In him you 
behold the perfect image of the pastor of the peo- 
ple and the minister of the altar. No class of men 
has reflected greater honor on humanity than that 
of the bishops, and in none are more virtues, more 
true greatness, and more genius to be found. 

The apostolic chief ought to be without corporeal 
defect, and like the unblemished priest whom Plato 
describes in his Laws. Chosen in the assembly of 
the people, he was perhaps the only legal magis- 
trate existing in the barbarous ages. 
| station carried with it an immense responsibility both 

in this life and in the next, it was by no means coy- 
eted. The Basils and the Ambroses fled to the des- 
ert for fear of being elevated to a dignity, from the 
duties of which even their virtues shrunk with dis- 
may. 

Not only was the bishop obliged to perform his 
religious functions, that is, to teach morality, to ad- 
minister the sacraments, to superimtend the priests ; 
but upon him devolved likewise the whole weight of 
the civil laws and of political affairs. There was 
either a prince to be appeased, a war to be averted, 
or a city to be defended. When the bishop of Paris 
in the ninth century saved that capital by his cour- 
age, he probably prevented all France from passing 
under the yoke of the Normans. 

** So thoroughly was it understood,” says d’Heri- 
court, “to be a duty incumbent on the episcopacy 
to entertain strangers, that Gregory the Great, be- 
fore he would consecrate Florentine, bishop of An- 
cona, required an explanation whether it was from 


Asthis august | 


It is moreover befitting a great | 
nation to have a respectable clergy, and altars where | 


| the naked. 


inability or avarice that he had not previously prac-_ 


tised hospitality towards strangers.” 

The bishop was expected to hate sin, but not the 
sinner ; to support the weak; to have the feelings 
of a father for the poor. He was nevertheless to 
keep within certain bounds in his gifts, and not to 
entertain persons of dangerous or useless profes- 
sions, such as stage-players and hunters; a truly 
politic injunction levelled on the one hand against 
the predominant vice of the Romans, and on the 
other, against that of the barbarians. 

If the bishop had needy relations, it was allowed 


in him to prefer them to strangers, but not to enrich || 


them : “ for,” says the canon, “ it is their indigence, | 


and not the ties of blood which, in such a case, he 
ought to consider.” 

Is it surprising that with such virtues the bishops 
should have gained the veneration of all classes ? 


/ want? 


The people bowed their heads to receive their bene- | 


diction; they sung Hlosannah before them; they 
styled them Right reverendand Fathers in God—titles 


the more illustrious, as they were deservedly con- | 


ferred. 

When the nations became civilized, the bishops, 
whose religious duties were now more circumscrib- 
ed, enjoyed the good which they had done for man- 
kind, and sought to bestow on them farther benefits, 


by paying particular attention to the promotion of 


morality, charity and learning. Their palaces be- 
came the focus of politeness and the arts. Sum- 


‘moned by their sovereigns to the administration of | 


‘above all, ungrateful. 


_ racle, this man by nature so perverse, is transformed 


of education or of human respect: a toilsome life 
has soured his disposition, and the possession of ro- 
perty has taken from him the innocence of the ga. 
'vage; he is timid, coarse, distrustful, avaricious, and 
But by a truly surprising mi- 


into a new creature by the hand of religion, As 
cowardly as he was before, so brave does he now 
become ; his propensity to betray is converted into 
inviolable fidelity, his ingratitude into unbounded 
attachment, his distrust into implicit confidence, 
Compare those impious peasants profaning the 
churches, laying waste estates, burning women, chil- 
dren and priests, with a siow fire—compare them | 
say, with the inhabitants of La Vendée defending 
the religion of their forefathers, and alone assertin 


| their freedom when all the rest of France was bowed 


down by the yoke of terror ; compare them, and be- 
hold the difference that religion can make between 
men. He who granted peace to these christian hug 
bandmen has acquired a solid glory that shall be 
transmitted to posterity; he judged that such men 
would be faithful and he was not mistaken; the 
Vendeans have maintained peace as nobly as they 
before made war. ‘The foreigner appeared: he 
found desolated fields, but some French hearts stil] 


| throbbing in these deserts ; some men who had sa- 


erificed all resentment to their country ; some rustic 
hands mutilated by fire aud sword, but ready to de- 


fend against external foes the ruins of those huts 


which they had rescued from domestic enemies, 

If the parish priests may be reproached with pre- 
judices arising from their profession or from igno- 
rance, still, after all, simplicity of heart, evangelical 
poverty, the charity of Jesus Christ, made them one 
of the most respectable classes of the nation. Many 
of them seemed to be not so much human beings as 
beneficent spirits, who had descended to the earth to 
relieve the unfortunate. Often did they deny them- 
selves bread to feed the necessitous, and often have 
they stripped themselves of their garments to cover 
Who would presume to upbraid such 
men with some stiffness of opinion? Which of us, 
with all our boasted philanthropy, would like, in the 
depth of winter, to be wakened in the middle of the 
night, to go to a considerable distance in the coun- 
try, for the purpose of attending a poor wretch ex- 
piring upon straw? Which of us would like to have 
his heart incessantly wounded by the sight of misery 
which it is not in his power to relieve ; to be sur- 
rounded by a family whose haggard cheeks and hol- 
low eyes announce the extremity of famjne and every 
Should we be willing to accompany the 
ministers of the capital, those angels of humanity 
into the abodes of guilt and anguish, in order to ad- 
minister consolation to distress in its most hideous 
‘forms, to pour the balm of hope into a heart op- 
pressed with despair? Finally, which of us would 
cut himself off from the company of the happy, to 
associate continually with wretchedness, and to re- 
ceive when dying, no other recompense for all these 
sacrifices and for all this kindness, than ingratitude 
and calumny. 





Avrnority oF THE cCHuuRCH.—Whatever is eX- 
pressly defined, declared, and proposed to all the faith- 
ful, with and by the consent of the Pope, and Bi- 
shops throughout the church, whether assembled in 
council or otherwise, this to us is a decree or defini- 
tion which we cannot reject or impugn ; nor can we 
interpret the Scriptures in a way which would clash 
with such definition, more than we could assign to 
them a meaning contrary to that in which they have 


_ been understood unanimously by those great lights 


public affairs, and invested with the highest dignities 


of the church, they displayed talents which com- 
manded the admiration of Europe. Up to the latest 


times, the bishops of France have been perfect pat-_ 


terns of moderation and intelligence. 
tions might doubtless be adduced; but so long as 
‘mankind shall have a relish for exalted traits of vir- 


tue, it will be remembered that more than sizty Ca- | 


|tholic bishops wandered as fugitives into Protestant 
countries: and that, in spite of all religious preju- 
dices, they gained the respect and veneration of the 
people of those countries ; that the disciples of Lu- 
ther and of Calvin came to hear the exiled Romish 


humanity and forgiveness of injuries. Finally, it 
will be remembered, that many of these modern 
Cyprians, persecuted, for the sake of their religion, 


Some excep- | 


of antiquity, who lived near the times of the Apos- 
tles; men who seem to have imbibed the spirit of 
those apostles themselves, in the elucidation of di- 
vine truth, and the practice of the most heroic vil- 
tue; but, except the salutary restraint thus imposed 
on our wayward judgment, we know of no other. 
There is nothing else to restrain or limit our judg- 
ment. If we only exercise it within the boundaries 
fixed by the wisdom of our fathers, we are respon- 
sible for our opinions only to the searcher of our 
hearts. If these opinions be promulgated, and found 
contrary to what is defined from the word of God, 
as it has been taught and believed in the church from 
the beginning, we shall be made to account for them 
before a competent tribunal; they will be examined 
dispassionately, and approved or condemned as they 
may be found to agree with or differ from that stand- 
ard to which I have referred. Whether it be a pope 
or a council who preside at this trial, there are rules 
and precedents to which they must strictly adhere: 
With us there is nothing despotic, nothing arbitrary, 
nothing dependant on the will or caprice of indi- 
viduals. 

| T have submitted these observations in order to 
show the full force of that rule in necessariis unitas, 
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in dubiislibertas, in omnibus charitas, which was first | holiness and merey, are but idly and oftentimes | ever has been devised. 
promulgated by St. Augustine, and adopted in its ful-| worse than idly squandered away and dissipated. 
t=) 


. . . | 
lest sense by every Catholic in the universe; a rule | 


are governed, when they adduce proofs of any opini- | 
on which they may think it their duty to maintain. | 





—_—-———— 


TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGETIC. 

ANALysis AND Exrracts.—Intolerance and Per- 
secution never wanted pretexts. ‘lhe Pagans con- 
tended that the Christians, by discarding the wor- | 
ship of the gods, deprived the Empire of that pro- | 
tection under which it had risen and flourished.— 
Tertullian proved from their own history, that they 
were prosperous before they were religious, and that 
they owed the extension and strength of their Em-| 
pire to War, which is in no wise allied to Religion. 

Auieciance.—lIt has ever been the artifice of the 
enemies of christianity, to represent it as hostile to| 
the established authorities. 


by which nations and individuals in our communion || 


Inclosures have been prohi- 


| bited, that migration of the flocks might not be in- 


_ terrupted ; in some provinces it was even forbidden 


Progress or rue Roman Catuonics ww run Untr-. 


Ep Srares.—The first Roman Catholics of this | 


country were the settlers of Maryland, who, to the 
number of 200, emigrated in 1632, from England 
and Ireland. From this time until 1773, when the 
society of the Jesuits was suppressed, the American 
Catholics were constantly supplied with Jesuit mis- 
sionaries from England. From 1773 to the estab- | 
lishment of their episcopacy in 1790, the American | 
Catholic church was governed by a vicar of the Ro-| 
man Catholic bishop of London. 
In 1788, it was almost entirely confined to the! 
State of Maryland, and to a few scattered districts | 


of Pennsylvania, into which latter State it had been 


The early christians |) 


gave coloring to this accusation, by refusing to sa-| 


crifice to idols for the welfare of Caesar: but whilst 
they declined to defile themselves by rites, which 
were, as the Apologist shows, humiliating to Cesar, 
and vain and fruitless ; they were careful to suppli- | 
cate the true God, in behalf of him in whose hands 
divine providence had placed the reigns of govern- | 
ment. 

“ For the welfare of the Emperors, we invoke the | 
Eternal God, the true God, the living God. We) 
christians looking up towards Heaven, with our | 
hands outstretched, because they are innocent—with 
our heads uncovered, because we blush not for our | 
religion—finally, without the aid of a prompter, be- 
cause our words come from the heart—implore for 
all Emperors a long life, a secure Empire, a happy 
family, brave armies, a faithful senate, a virtuous 
people, a tranquil world, and whatever other bless- 
ings, as Men, or as Cwsars, they may desire. I 
cannot ask these favors, except from Him, from 


whom I know that [ shall obtain them, since He 
alone confers them, and L have peculiar claims on | 
I am his servant, specially devoted to | 


his bounty. 
his honor—ready to die for his worship—and_ con- 


stantly offering him the choice and splendid victim, | 


which he has prescribed—prayer emanating from a 
chaste body—from an innocent soul—from a holy 
Spirit. Whilst then, with outstretched arms, we 
implore God, let us be torn with hooks, hung on 
crosses, enveloped in flames, let our heads be sever- 
ed from our bodies, let the wild beasts rush forward 
to devour us. The very posture of a christian in 
prayer suits him for every kind of torture. Snatch, 
therefore, O! excellent magistrates! snatch out of 
life the soul whilst supplicating God for the Em- 
peror.” 
[From the Catholic Herald. } 

Carnouic EpITIONS oF THE Bisitr.—A remark 
which I saw some time since in the Catholie Herald, 
“ That the Catholic church has published more edi- 
tions of the Bible than any sect in America, consi- 
dered in its separate, distinct character,” was forci-| 
bly recalled to my mind during a visit I lately made 
to the thriving and busy city of Utica in the State of 
New York. A Catholic myself, whatever concerned 
the state of the church there, naturally interested 
me, and I took pleasure in inquiring into all matters 
relating to it. But the fact which I learned there, 
and to which I now allude, as connected with the, 
observation in the Herald, is, that an edition of the 
New Testament, consisting of seven thousand co-| 
pies, had been lately published in that city, by Ni- 
colas Devereux, Esq., a Catholic citizen of that | 
place. 


This fact is worth recording, not only because it 
forms a portion of the evidence that might be col- 
lected in support of the truth of the remark in the 
Herald, and assists in exposing the calumnious tales, 
with which sectarian teachers delude their hearers, 
respecting the alleged hostility of Catholics to the 
publication of the holy Scriptures—but also, be- 
cause it is but strictly right, that so edifying an ex- 
ample of charity, as that which this act of Mr. Deve- 
reux’s exhibits, should not be withheld from the 
contemplation of men, who possess the means of 
accomplishing like works of religious benevolence, 
and who may be incited by this instance of active 
good will to a similar exercise of zeal. 

I was not a little gratified, too, while in Utiea, 
with the appearance of the Seminary and other 
schools which have been established in that city for 
the instruction of Catholic children by the gentle-| 
man of whom I have spoken, and his no less zea- 
lous brother, John C. Devereux, Esq. All requisite | 
means for ensuring the effectiveness of these estab- 
lishments, have been provided by them, and nothing 
can be more edifying than the order, the attention, 
and the earnest devotedness, which may be witness- 
ed in their proceedings. 

How much would the cause of our holy religion | 
be advanced, if all those, who, like the Messrs. De- 
vereux, possess the means of doing good, would also 
(as they have done) apply them to the accomplish- 
ment of such holy ends. There are, doubtless, 
many—many, who do so, faithfully and earnestly— 
but still we cannot close our eyes to the truth, that 
in too great a number of instances, the riches 
and the means that might be available in works of 


introduced in 1720. The whole number of priests 
in both States at that date did not exceed 23, all of 
whom had been educated in Europe ; and there was 
at that date, no college or seminary, no convent or 
any female academy, in the United States. 

In 1824, the face of things had greatly changed. 
The diocess of Baltimore which had been created 
in 1790, and placed under the care of the late arch- 
bishop (then bishop) Carroll, had now become an 
archiepiscopal see, under the charge of the same 
prelate. Four other diocesses had been formed ; 
four new bishops had been consecrated over them ; 
and the diocess of New Orleans, which had been | 
made such in 1786, while that country was under | 
the French government, was now added to the Unit- | 
ed States. At this period there were two colleges, 
two seminaries, and three or four convents: and the 
whole number of priests and bishops was but 43, in- 
cluding the archbishop. 

From 1814 to 1833, the increase of the Catholics 
in this country has been astonishing. Instead of 6, | 
there are now 11 diocesses, to which the College de 
Propaganda at Rome contemplates soon adding a 
twelfth. ‘There is one Archbishop, eleven bishops, 
ten vicars general, three hundred and twenty resident | 
priests, exclusive of those in colleges, seminaries, 
convents, &c., about three hundred churches erect- 
ed or finishing, 784 congregations, 6 diocesan semi- 
naries for the education of priests, 10 colleges, 28 


male and female convents, 35 seminaries for youth, 


of which 14 are for boys, and 21 for girls, and 16 
Orphan Asylums under the care of Jesuits and nuns : | 
while probably nearly 800,000 of the population of 
the country are connected with the Roman Catholic 


l'echurch, thus giving to that denomination a greater 


number of communicants than are attached to any | 
other denomination in the country. —Ch. Watchman. | 


Merar on Frivay.—Dr. Brownlee states ia his 
last letter on the Catholic controversy, that Bishop | 
England, who has just returned from Europe, has | 
succeeded in obtaining a dispensation from his Ho- | 
liness the Pope, permitting the members of the Ca- 
tholie church in the United States to eat meat on 
Friday. To Protestants it seems hard that one 
cannot eat meat in New-York without asking leave 
of a man in Rome. Probably his Holiness found 
his people here getting into the Protestant faith on 
this point, and seeing they were determined to have 
their own way, concluded he might as well let them 
have it.—Journal of Commerce. 


We perceive that the Journal of Commerce which 
sustains the mad pfoject of the abolitionists—the | 
Sunday Mail fanatics, and every other scheme op- | 
posed to liberal feeling, has promulgated one of Dr. 
Brownlee’s statements, regarding a dispensation 
brought from Rome by Dr. England. ‘This paper’ 
is perfectly at home in creating religious feuds and 
exciting people to deeds calculated to prostrate the 
happiness of the country. Like most of Dr. B’s. 
facts and statements, it is without foundation, and 
we cannot but despise the manner in which the 
Journal puts it forth. If the Journal intends to take 
the ipse dirit of the preacher, he will find himself 
frequently introuble. Dr. Brownlee resembles very 
much the individual of whom it was said, he was 
indebted to his imagination for his facts, but whose 
wit cannot be changed to any account.—T'ruth- 


Teller. 








STATE OF SPAIN. 

The greater part of the land of Spain belonged to 
the nobles, the church, and towns, or corporate bo- 
dies. The destructive influence of this vast accu-,| 
mulation of property in a few hands, have been for- 
cibly described by Mr. Townsend, (vol. 1i, p. 237), 
and by Jovelanus in his invaluable Memoir on the 
Advancement of Agriculture, drawn up in 1796.— 


Throughout the principal part of the country, agri-| 


culture is in the worst state imaginable. None, or | 
next to none, of the lands in Leon, Castile, Estre- | 
madura and Andalusia, are inclosed; a circum-| 
stance which may be ascribed partly to the care-| 
lessness and ignorance of the proprietors, partly to 


‘the poverty of the occupiers, and principally, per-| 


haps, to the destructive privilege enjoyed by the 
proprietors, of the great sheep-flocks, of driving 
them from the provinces in the north to those in the 
south for winter pasture. The mesta or code of laws 
with respect to the emigration of the flocks, is as-' 
suredly one of the most oppressive and ruinous that 


to convert any pasture land into tillage; and it was 
only so late as 1788 that individuals occupyiig lands 
in the track of the flocks, were authorized to enclose 
kitchen gardens, and the grounds appropriated to 
the culture of vines and seeds. Estremadura has 
suffered: particularly from this scourge. Farms 
throughout Spain are small, with hardly an excep- 
tion, and the farmers are in a state of unexampled, # 
misery. Notwithstanding the lowness of the ren 
and the cheapness of living—for they generally li 
worse than the laborers in tow n—they are unable 


| to make the smallest advances on account of their 


farming operations, and are obliged to raise what+ 
ever funds they require by mortgaging their crops. 
This is not only true of tillage farmers, but also of 
the growers of oil and wine, who frequently cede 
the anticipated produce of their lands for less than 
three-fourths of its value. Farm-houses are rarely 
seen except along the east coast. The farmers live 
in huts of the meanest construction, crowded. to- 
gether in villages, so that farm building, often so 
expensive in other countries cost almost nothing. 
The operations of treading (thrashing) and cleaning 
the corn, are performed in the open air, and the 
grain is left in heaps in the field until it can be sold. 
The corn speculators and proprietors of Castile have 
caves (sues) dug in the rock or the earth, by which 
the grain is preserved until a market opens for it, 
being often kept in this way for five or six years 
without much loss. The implements used in’ hus- 
bandry are of the radest description, especially in 
Old Castile and Leon, where the soil is sandy and 
easily cultivated. In Andalusia and along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, where the soil is more tena- 
cious, implements of a better description are in use, 
but they are still very rude indeed, compared to those 
employed with us. ‘The use of fanners is no where 
known in the country, but they have been imported 
from England into a few of the seaport towns, whence 
corn is occasionally shipped. Land is not supposed 
to yield the proprietors more than from one and a 
half to two per cent. ‘The tenant pays tithes and 
other dues; and when these are deducted, he has 
little more than half the produce left to pay rent and 
labor, and support his family. 





Present stare or THe Istanp or Ovanrrre.— 
The state of this beautiful island and its happy in- 
habitants, has been described in pleasurable colors 
by former voyagers. What they now are, as des- 
cribed by captain Beecher, it is lamentable to reflec- 
tion. All their usual and innocent amusements have 
been denounced by the missionaries, and in leu of 
them, these poor people have been driven to seek 
for resources in habits of indolence and apathy ; that 
simplicity of character which atoned for many of 
their faults, has been converted into cunning and 
hypocrisy; and drunkeness, poverty and disease 
have thinned the island of its former population to a 
frightful degree. In 1797 the population was esti- 
mated at 16,050 individuals; captain Waldergrave, 
in 1830, states it on authority of a census taken by 
the Missionaries, to amount only to 5000, and there 
is but too much reason to ascribe this diminution to 
praying, psalm-singing, and dram-drinking. Down 
valleys descending by gentle slopes from the central 
mountain, which is about seven thousand feet high, 
flow streams and rivulets of clear water, and the 
most luxuriant and verdant foilage fills their sides 
and the hilly ridges that separate them, among which 
were once scattered the smiling cottages and little 
plantations of the natives. All these are now des- 
troyed, and the remnant of the population has crept 
down to the flats and swampy ground on the sea- 
shore, completely subservient to the seven establish- 
ments of Missionaries, who have taken from them 
what little trade they used to carry on, to possess 
themselves of it; who have their warehouses, act as 
agents, and monopolize all the cattle on the island 
—hbut in return they have given them a new religion 
and a parliament (can we refrain the laugh of scorn ?) 
and reduced to a state of complete pauperism and 
dependence ; and all, as they say, for the honor of 
God, and the salvation of their souls! How much 
is such a change brought about by such conduet, to 
be deprecated. How lamentable is it to reflect, 
that an island on which nature has lavished so many 
of her bounteous gifts, should be doomed to such a 
fate in an enlightened age, and by a people that call 
themselves civilized ! 





Pieasures or Scrence.—Man is a compound be- 
ing: his nature consists of two essential parts, body 
and mind. Each of these parts of the human con- 
stitution has its peculiar uses, and is susceptible of 
peculiar gratifications. The body is furnished with 
external senses, which are both the sources of plea- 
sure and the inlets of knowledge ; and the Creator 
has furnished the universe with objects fitted for 
their exercise and gratification. While these plea- 
sures are directed by the dictates of reason, and con- 
fined within the limits preseribed by the divine law, 
thev are so far from being unlawful, that in the en- 
joyment of them we fulfil one of the purposes for 
which our Creator brought us into existence. But 
the pursuit of sensitive pleasures is not the ultimate 
end of our being ; we enjoy such gratifications in 
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common with the inferior animals ; and in so far as {| 


we rest in them as our chief good, we pour contempt 
on our intellectual nature, and degrade ourselves 
nearly to the level of the beasts that perish. 

Mani endowed with intellectual powers, as well 
as with organs of sensation—with faculties of a 
higher order, and which admit of more varied and 
sublime gratifications, than those which the senses 
can produce. By these faculties we are chiefly dis- 


tinguished from the lower orders of animated exis- || of Detroit, took place on Sunday, the Gth inst., at 9 o’clock 
tence ; in the proper exercise and direction of them, ! in the Cathedral of St. Peter, Cincinnati. | 
ye experience the highest and most refined enjoy- |! 
ents of which our nature is susceptible, and are) 


gradually prepared for the employments of that im- 
mortal existence to which we are destined. The 
corporal senses were bestowed chiefly in subser- | 


j 
} 
| 


|| and patron of this worthy clerryman—having taken him in- 
|| to his seminary when he first arrived in this country—as- | 





The Rey. Joun B. Purcett, late President of Mt. St. | 
| Mary’s College, Emmettsburg, Md., was consecrated Bi- | 
‘shop of the Diocess of Cincinnati, on Sunday last, the 13th | 


‘inst., in the Cathedral in Baltimore. The Bishop of the 
| Diocess of New York, who proved himself the kindest friend 





| sisted at the consecration. 








The consecration of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Rese, Bishop elect 


The Council of Roman Catholic Bishops of: the United |) - 
|| States, will hold their Session in Baltimore, on Sunday | 


|| next, the 20th instant. 


| 
1] 


Inrocerance.—The Raleigh Register states that Mr. 


viency to the powers of intellect, and supply mate- || Gaston, of North Carolina, at the urgent request of his 
rials for thought and contemplation ; and the plea- ‘| friends, has consented to be nominated to the Legislature 


sures peculiar to our intellectual nature, rise as high | 
above mere sensitive enjoyments, as the rank of 


man stands in the scale of existence above that of |, 


the fowls of the air, or the beasts of the forest. 
pleasures are pure and refined ; they are congenial | 
to the character of a rational being; they are more | 
permanent than mere sensitive enjoyments ;. they 
can be enjoyed when worldly comforts are with- 


| 


Such | 


drawn, and when sensual gratifications can afford || a1 tl 
no delight ; they afford solace in the hours of retire- || disgraceful provision has ever been repealed.—Batr. Gaz. 


ment from the bustle of business, and consolation 


ty is exposed. 





Iw : ro Ta me ; > ¥ 
Revivan wy Fraxce.—We have seen in Sectarian Jour- | ang saltpetre. 


nals, of recent date, a great display of words used to set off 
in fine style, the defection (as they say) of two heads of fa- 
milies, from the Catholic apostolic church, together with 
their determination to make an immediate application to the 
prefect of their place of residence for permission to form 
“a new church according to Evangelical principles!!!” 
And to be sure, this “ important movement,” as they term 


j 
j 
| 
| 
| 


amid the calamities and afflictions to which humani- | 


asa candidate for the station of Judge of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Chief Justice Henderson. 

Mr. Gaston is favorably known to the nation at large.— 
He isa gentleman of fine talents, superior legal attainments, 
and estimable character. He is, however, a member of the 
Catholic Church—and the constitution of North Carolina 
contains a provision that no person WHO DENIES THE TRUTH 
OF THB PROTESTANT RELIGION shall be capable of holding 
any office under the State. We are not aware that this 


Inpta—Famine at Mapras.—By the latest arrivals from 
he East Indies, Bengal papers have been received, but 


|| they contain no political intelligence. They represent trade 


as dull in an extreme degree, except in the articles of silk 


A famine is raging in Madras, and such is the destitute 
condition of the poor, that the most humane exertions of 


| government. and of the more wealthy inhabitants, are in- 


j 


adequate to keep them from starving. The amount of vol- 


| untary subscriptions exceeds £300 a month, of which the 
governor subscribes £20 out of his own pocket. 


it, was prefaced with the imposing head of “a REVIVAL IN | 


France.” Two heads of families—what an important 
movement ! '!—What a subject for grand display and secta- 
rian exultation ! ! 

We, however, have a more pleasing task to perform: we 
have to record the conversion of 144 persons—heads of 
Families in the village of Copestang, department of Besiers, 
in France, who, on the same day, approached the Altar of 
the Lord, and received, for the first time, the holy commu- 
nion of the body and blood of their Redeemer. This was 
truly « triumph of Religion over the miscalled philosophy | 
of the modern school ; and exhibits the fruit of the inde- | 


fatigable zeal of the Rev. M. Passeneand, a Priest of the | 


Diocess of Toulouse, who was on a mission to that village, 
in order to stir up the faith, and thus prepare them for the 
reception of the graces imparted by God to the faithful 
through the holy ministry of the Sacraments of the church 
of Christ. His pious exertions were not in vain. At the 


dawn of each day during this visitation, the inhabitants re- || 


Srrance Steutr.—A poor Irishman passing through a 


| village near Boston, saw a crowd of people approaching. 


| 


paired to the church to hear and profit by his instructions, || 


and to render up tothe Almighty the pious exercises of 
their hearts. 
charist in this season of reanimation of Christian zeal, were | 
very great. 





[From the Catholic Miscellany.] 

Rr. Rev. Dr. Exeranp.—Our worthy Prelate arrived yes- | 
terday in the line Ship Niagara; from New York, in which 
city he arrived on the 21st ult. from Havre, after an absence 

of nearly fifteen months on ecclesiastical business. We 

are truly rejoiced to find him again among his flock in the | 

very best health. | 


The number who approached the holy Eu- || 





pe | | 


THE PASTOR’S RETURN. 

The Shepherd of the flock returns ! | 
And church and people tune their harps to notes 
Of joy! Every cheek is bright—each eye is 
Glist’ning at his anticipated presence ! 


He comes! 


Long has their father and their guide wander’d 

In other lands—Strangers have greeted his 
Appearance—and Strangers listen’d to his 
Voice—But now he’s coming to his own, his 
Cherished fold—Their hearts are opened to receive 
The Pastor and the Friend! Now words of glad 
Welcome are almost on the lips. ‘They watch 
Each passing breeze and bless the gale which wafts 
Him nearer and nearer home' And ev'ry 
Zephyr bears on its breast a prayer for his 
Rough and stormy billows! Haste thee! haste thee ! 
Prelate! and once more bless the anxious hearts 

Of those who long to greet thee with warm smiles— 
And when thy wand’rings are o’er, oh! rest thee 

Then in the sweet Sanctuary of thy home— 

And feed thy flock once more with living bread 

And chrystal waters from the Fount of Life :— 


| 
| 
Safe and happy voyage o'er the Ocean’s || 
| 
} 





Srienpip new Catuoric Cuurcn.—There is now be- | 
ing erected at Stonyhurst College, Lancashire, the most | 


magnificent place of worship which the Catholics will have |! 


in the three kingdoms. It is supposed that this church, or 
rather Cathedral, will be completed in about sixteen months | 
hence. The style is Gothic—Kernpau Curon. 





Four yew Carpinats.—From Rome we learn that his 
Holiness the Pope has proclaimed four new Cardinals, MM. 
Serra-Casano and Castra Cane, the Patriarch of Venice, 
(Monico) and the Archbishop of Naples, (Caraciolo.) 





Letters from Rome announce the death of the Cardinal | 
. rentduc Matta, by which one of the most ancient and | 
illustrious Roman families has become extinct. 








which made him inquire what was the matter? He was 
answered, ‘A man was Gorne to be buried” ‘Oh!’ replied 
he, ‘I'll stop to see that, for we carry them in our country,’ 
POE TS 
Marriages in the Cathelic Church. 


John Wheelan and Ann Kenny. 


Interments in the Catholic Burial Ground. 
Mary Healy, 21 years; Jane Irwin, 82 years; William 


|| Hogan, 9 months ; Bridget Powell, 30 years. 





POETRY. 





[Selected for the Jesuit.] 


NATURE’S MUSIC. 
‘Nay, tell me not of lordly halls ! 
My minstrels are the trees ; 
The moss and rock are my tapestried walls, 
Earth’s sound my symphonies, 
There’s music sweeter to my soul 
In the weed by the wild wind fanned, 
In the heave of the suree, than ever stole 


From mortal minstrel’s hand. 


There’s mighty music in the roar 
Of the oaks on the mountain’s side, 

When the whirlwind bursts on their foreheads hoar, 
And the lightning flashes wide. 


There’s music in the city’s hum, 
Heard in the noontide glare, 
When its thousand mingling voices come 
On the breast of the sultry air. 
There’s music in the forest stream, 
As it plays through the deep ravine, 
Where never summer’s breath or beam 


Has pierced its woodland screen. 


There’s music in the thundering sweep 
Of the mountain waterfall, 

As its torrents struggle, and foam, and leap 
From the brow of its marble wall. 


There’s music in the dawning morn, 
Ere the lark his pinion dries— 


In the rush of the breeze through the dewy corn, 
Through the garden’s perfumed dyes. 


There’s music on the twilight cloud, 


As the clanging wild swans spring ; 
As homeward the screaming ravens crowd, 
Like squadrons on the wing. 


There’s music in the depth of night, 
When the world is still and dim, 

And the stars flame out in their pomp of light, 
Like thrones of the cherubim ! 





| TRUE LIGHT. 
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JOHN NUGENT, BED. Ty 
ENERAL Cabinet Furniture, Chair, Feather Bed, and 
SP Mattress Warehouse, No. 25 & 27 Cornhill, late Mark, 
Street, Boston. et 
N. B. J. N. would recommend to persons from the coun 
wanting to purchase Furniture, to call as above and exami 
for themselves, before they purchase elsewhere, fo ad 
NOTICE, ; 
APHE subscriber gives notice that he has taken a stand - 
| J& and that he keeps Horses and Carriages to let at the 
| stables of Carter and Johnson, Federal Street. Any d a4 
| Y orders 
} 





will be thankfully received at Mr. Mahony’s in Federal s . 
or at Mr. George Scaley’s, in Milk Street. pes, 
Sept. 28. JOHN RYAN 
HOUSE FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
GOOD four story Brick House, (No. 3 Bread stree 


n 
/ 


4 ° a . . 
E Boston) is offered for sale until the last day of thi? 
}month. If not disposed of at that time, it will be let on rea. 


| sonable terms to a good tenant. 


Application to be made to 
East Cambridge, Oct. 12 


WILLIAM GLEESON 
INFORMATION WANTED 
©* P. O'NEIL, of Grannard, county Longford, Ireland 
Cooper by trade. Ile arrived in Quebec about 8 or 9 
years ago. Any information respecting him will be thank. 
fully received by his brother, JAMES O’NEIL. 


I xbridge, Mass Oct. 12. 
seaeaenaes: ences ee 
WILLIAM P. M’KAY, 

Ve > ‘H-MAKER, 15 Water Street 
WF Watches, Clocks, and Music Box. 
ex es carefully repaired and warranted on 
‘ he most reasonable terms. 
9 Has for sale warranted watches ftom 
. Bes S12 to $25 each; eight day gilt and Ma. 
ond hogany Timepieces, together with an as. 
sortment of articles usually kept in hig 
eptt July 20. 
SINGING SCILOOL, 
7 FALE subscriber respeettully informs his friends, that he 
intends opening a School for instruction in Sacred Mu- 
sic, on Monday evening, September 30, at the room over Mr. 
Mooney’s Bookstore, corner of Federal and Franklin streets, 
Phe object of which is, to form a society of young singers, 
and to use the Musie Book published under the direction of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Fenwick. 
Terms for the season, which will be about 5 months, $4,00, 
Should a larg number unite in purchasing books, they can 
be had at a ely aper rate, than if purchased singly. 


Sept. 28. c. T. YOUNG, 


CATHGLIC SETTLEMENT IN MAINE, 
TENDIVIDUALS desirous of taking part in the purchase of 
7 land in the new Catholic settlement in the State of Maine, 
are requested to make known their wish to Bishop Fenwick, 
of Boston, and to forward to him One hundred dollars, pre- 
vious tg the Ist of November next, for the purpose already 
specified ; as it will not probably be in their power, after 
that date, to purchase in the neighborhood of that. settle 











ment, upon the same accommodating terms. They will be 
pleased, at the same time, to express in writing the precise 


{number of y may wish to hold. The price of the 


land, per acre, wil ed one dollar and a quarter. 


t , 
not CxXct 





Oct. 5. 
MRS. SELARP, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC AND PAINTING. 

/YWeP)RS. SHARP has the pleasure to announce to the in- 
NE habitants of Boston and its vicinity, that her School for 
Musie and Painting, will commence as soon as a sufficient 
number of pupils can be obtained 

Music on the Piano Forte and Organ ; Singing ; Oil Paint- 
ing; Transparent Blind Painting; Japanning on Tin and 
Wood; Poonah Painting; Velvet Painting ; Mezzo Tinting ; 
Painting on ivory paper in the Italian style ; Drawing and 


| Painting 
Residence, No. 11 Atkinson Street. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
\ ND for sale at Mr. P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
ud, Federal and Franklin streets, “ The Youth's Companion 
to the ‘ utaining instructions on the Holy Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Eucharist ; with the seousiliens ie 
positions for receiving comimunion, the means of preserving 
grace, the necessity and etticacy of prayer, and the duties of 
youth to their parents: together with prayers at Mass, Ves- 
pers and the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Price, 
| extra binding, 62 cents ; plain sheep binding, 50 cents. 
Sept. 21. 


Oct. 5. 


Sonetuary, et 


DR. S. Hi. SMETEE, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 








— 


= 


THPORSES, Carriages and Chaises’ to let by FRANCIS 
lel LAFFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. 
Arso—Stabling for Horses. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

{\ ND now for sale at P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
Zod, Federal and Franklin streets, Tae Catrecuism OF THE 
Councit or Trigvt, announced as being in the Press some 

‘time ago. The same work may be had of John Doyle an 
| James Ryan, New York ; of John M’Guigan, Philadelphia; 
of Rev. Mr. Figeac, Washington, D. C.; of Mr. P. Tormey, 
Frederick, Maryland ; at the Office of the Catholic Telegraph, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; and of John King, Charleston, 8. C. 

Price, $1,50 cents per copy. 

Also an excellent little work, entitled, Tur Cross 1x I$ 
Price, 25 cents. June 1 
—E — _ —_— 

WELROY---TAILOR, 

No. 12, East Conner Warren AvENvuE, CHARLESTOWN, 
JH ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public that 
B he carries on the above business with the strictest atten- 
tion to punctuality. He flatters himself that from his exper 
ence in the various branches of his profession, he shall be ema 
bled to give the utmost satisfaction to those who may please 
honor him with their commands. Navy and Military work 
done in a first rate style, and with despatch. Feb. 2. 


HOUSE FOR SALE. 


—as 


April 27. 





YROR SALE—a 2 story wooden house, (nearly new) plea- 
t 


santly situated on Fourth Street, South Boston ; contaim- 
ing kitchen, parlor and five chambers; and a shop in 
Good water and the necessary out buildings complete 


'| estate being owned by a person about leaving the city, will be 
| sold low if unmediate application is made to 


Aug. 17. ADIN HALL, No. 10 Exchange Street. 
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